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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING—MEN’S 
BRANCH. 


The details of the proceedings of the men’s 
branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting have 
been necessarily delayed; and we now pre- 
sent them with the assurance to our readers 
that, had it been possible, we-should have 
given them the first place. We are indebted 
to the notes of our friend, Edward Stabler, 
Jr., and regret we did not receive them 
sooner. 


Tenth month 31st, 1881.—The clerk of the 
meeting was Levi K. Brown, with Robert F. 
Roberts for assistant. It was observed that 
the gathering was not quite so large as 
usual, many doubtless being deterred from 
attending by the gloomy weather and the 
daily rains. 

Soon after the meeting had settled into a 
state of quiet Daniel H. Griffin, of Ama- 
walk, N. Y., said: “Since taking my seat 
with you, my beloved Friends, a comparison 
has been brought vividly before the view of 
my mind. I have compared the church mili- 
tant to a physical body, that has many mem- 
bers. Each one of these members has its 
place, and the body cannot be perfect in its 
organization without all its parts. The 
greater cannot say to the lesser, ‘I have no 
need of thee.’ The eye cannot say to the 
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mouth, or the mouth to the ear, ‘I can do 
without thee.’ 

“The young people may feel like the lesser 
members of the body, but older Friends must 
acknowledge, ‘ We need you.’ All must sub- 
mit to the general laws that govern the body, 
and then the body will be kept in health.” 

Mordecai Price, of Harford county, Md., 
said: “I would urge the young people not to 
be unmindful of the small impressions made 
upon your own minds. If you are faithful 
to them, you will strengthen others that you 
may know not of. These impressions are the 
work of the Lord. Be faithful to them. 
‘Great is the peace of His children’ is writ- 
ten in the Scriptures of Truth.” 

The Clerk then read the opening minute, 
and called the list of Representatives from 
the five Quarterly Meetings, all of whom 
were in attendance except seven. 

The minutes of Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were then read. 

Epistles from Philadelphia, New York, 
Genesee and Ohio Yearly Meetings were 
read, greatly to the satisfaction and edifica- 
tion of the meeting. 

Second-day Afternoon.— Darlington Hoopes, 
on behalf of the Representatives, reported 
that they had conferred together and were 
united in proposing Levi K. Brown, of Not- 
tingham Quarter for clerk, and ‘Robert F. 
Roberts, of Fairfax Quarter, for assistant 
clerk. 
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The nominations were united with by the 
meeting. 

Daniel H. Griffin said: “Our lives appear 
to be too short to waste our time and talents. 
He would extend a caution that we would 
improve those talents committed to our care, 
and not trifle with Divine impressions. If 
we improve our time and the talents com- 
mitted to us, more will be given unto us.” 


The committee appointed at our Yearly 
Meeting last year to visit, advise and assist 
Warrington Quarter in a case of difficulty 
made the following report : ‘‘ We visited War- 
rington Quarter in Eleventh month last, and 
advised and assisted them as directed. Our 
advice was accepted, and the subject finally 
disposed of at the Quarterly Meeting in 
Monallen in Second month last.” 


The Joint Standing Committee on the In- 
dian Concern made their annual report. It 
was read, and was acceptable to the meet- 
ing. in consequence of the death of several 
of the members of this committee, and the 
advanced age and infirmities of others, the 
survivors recommended that the committee 
be released at this time and a new committee 
appointed. This recommendation was con- 
curred in, and Darlington Hoopes and others 
were appointed to nominate jointly with a 
similar committee from women’s meeting a 
new joint standing committee. 


A committee was also appointed to nomi- 
nate fifteen Friends to serve upon the Repre- 
sentative Committee from the Yearly Meet- 
ing at large, under the revised Discipline. 
This Nominating Committee was composed of 
one member from each of the sixteen Month- 
ly Meetings. 

A very beautiful and touching memorial of 
our deceased friend, Elizabeth M. Sutton, of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, was read at this 
time. 

Mordecai Price remarked: “ It is a fitting 
memorial of one who has filled the various 
relations of wife, mother and friend in so 
eminent and marked a manner. To assist the 
weak, to succor the oppressed and raise up 
those who were cast down had ever been her 
mission through life.” 

John J. Cornell said it had not been his 
privilege to personally know the subject of 
the memoir, but hers must have been a beau- 
tiful and pure life, and he was struck by the 
touching language of the tribute just read, 
and in listening to it the lines came vividly 
before him : 


** Such let my life be here; 
Not marked by noise, but by success alone, 
Not known by bustle, but by useful deeds ; 
Quiet and gentle, clear and fair as light, 
Yet full of all its penetrating power, 
Its silent and resistless influence; 





Wasting no needless sound, yet ever work- 


ing, 
Hour by hour, upon a needy world.” 


The epistle from Illinois was then read. 

Third-day Morning, Eleventh month 1st.— 
After the reading of the opening minute and 
the minutes of yesterday’s afternoon session, 
John J. Cornell asked permission to make a 
visit in Gospel love to our sisters. The re- 
quest was complied with in much unity, and 
he was set at liberty to make the visit, accom- 
panied by Jonathan D. Noxon, his compa- 
nion, and Wm. John Thomas, of Sandy 
Spring. 

Daniel H. Griffin expressed the gratifica- 
tion he received upon seeing so many young 
men present, and especially with the interest 
they take in the proceedings of the meeting. 
They may hear a great diversity of views ex- 
pressed, but it is not alarming to hear so 
many opinions and views set forth, when they 
are made in submission to the body. He 
hoped the young men would be encouraged to 
continued interest and faithfulness. 

The meeting now entered upon the consid- 
eration of the state of Society as evidenced 
by the answers to the queries. 

The first answer reported that, exgept six- 
teen for worship and five Preparative Meet- 
ings, all our meetings have been held. 

A Friend exhorted to greater faithfulness 
in the attendance of all our meetings. He 
thought if we really loved our neighbor as 
ourselves we would love to mingle together 
in our little meetings. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of man his fel- 
low-man. In days of old, when the fathers 
and mothers in the church were in prison, 
the tender but faithful children kept the 
meetings up. 

Solomon Sheppard thought it was an evi- 
dence that there is a reality in religion when 
our little meetings in remote places, com- 
posed of but a few members of each sex, had 
been kept up for a century or more. 

David W. Branson, of Hopewell, said the 
worship of God, as he understood it, is an in- 
dividual work. He compared the effects of a 
meeting, as to the benefits flowing from it, to 
a lake in a valley. If the little streams flow- 
ing into it flow regularly and uninterruptedly 
and are pure and undefiled, the supply will 
be kept up and the whole valley be invigo- 
rated. 

Other Friends thought that, although the 
answers were not quite what was desired, yet 
there were evidences of life shown, and there 
was cause of encouragement. 

Henry Janney, of Baltimore, thought there 
must be vitality not only in religion, but in 
silent meetings, for at the meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., they had had no minister for 
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nearly 50 years, yet the meetings had always 
been held there. He believed that but for 
faith in our doctrines, and our faith in silent 
meetings, the meeting at Washington would 
long since have ceased to exist. 

John J. Cornell said the institution of 
meetings and forms of religion presupposes 
an incomplete or crude state of Society. It 
recognizes the fallibility of man and his not 
always keeping under the guidance of the 
Divine will. If we were all as faithful to fol- 
low the Divine teachings as was our blessed 
pattern, we would have no need of meetings. 
He referred to the introduction of music in 
worship as a means of attracting the young 
people, and said there is nothing so attrac- 
tive and so sweet as the silent communion 
with the Spirit of God. If we would hold 
our meetings in the power and love of God, 
it would do more to make them attractive 
than all the outward means that can be 
devised. 

Sheppard Wood referred to the power of 
silent meetings and said, as an instance of 
faithfulness, that one of their meetings had 
been established for a period of over 150 
years, and sometimes there were but two 
male members present, yet a meeting had 
never been dropped in all that time. They 
had had a minister among them but a small 
portion of the time named. 

William C. Starr, Richmond, Ind., thought 
we should get at the root or the prime cause 
of the decline of the small meetings. Why 
should the considerable number of meetings 
as reported be dropped within the limits of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting? There must be 
a cause for this. We should find the cause 
and apply the ne History tells us that 
the adoption of the Discipline of the Society 
cost it half of its members. Why is this? 
He feared that a grave responsibility rested 
upon those who had administered this disci- 
pline. 

Wm. John Thomas united with the re- 
marks of Wm. C. Starr, and said we were 
pee down with the burden of responsi- 

ility imposed by those who had gone be- 
fore us. 

William Way, of Nottingham, admonished 
a closer walk and converse with the spirit 
of the teacher that is within us. Let us bear 
with one another and love one another, and 
be ready to lay down our lives as a sacri- 
fice to the Lord. If we in this world only 
have hope, we are the most miserable of 
men. 

Wm. M. Way thought the same power 
that raised up and sustained the fathers will 
support and sustain the children. There is 
something above and beyond public worship. 
Public worship, to be genuine adoration, of the 


Father, must always be the offspring of pri- 
vate devotion. He feared we had turned 
our eyes backward, and had put too much 
reliance upon what William Penn or George 
Fox or some one else had said or done. 
Let us turn our eyes forward, be firm and 
true to our own convictions, and then will 
our meeting-houses be filled. 

To the second query it was answered that 
the love which becomes our Christian profes- 
sion is generally maintained, though one 
Quarterly Meeting reports a grave deficiency. 

William Williams, of Fairfax, referring to 
the low condition of the report from one of 
the Monthly Meetings, thought there was an 
individual work to be done, and hoped each 
one would endeavor to answer the query in 
his own heart. 

There was much expression upon the con- 
dition of the Society called forth by the last 
answer, and some of the remarks were at 
such length that Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, 
L. I., extended a caution that when one feels 
called upon to hand forth a cup of cold water, 
as it were, he should be careful not to open 
the faucet longer than to fill the cup, as it is 
a waste of the water of life. There may be 
others who also are called upon to hand forth 
a cup of water, and neither the time nor the 
water should be wasted. In the Divine econ- 
omy there is no waste. 

Third-day Afternoon.—After the reading 
of the opening minute and those of the morn- 
ing’s sitting, the meeting resumed the con- 
sideration of the state of Society. 

The answer to the third query was that 
many Friends endeavor by example and pre- 
cept to educate their children and those un- 
der their care as recommended by Discipline, 
but more care and frequency in reading the 
Scriptures was believed to be needed among 
Friends. Much uneasiness was felt by some - 
because the word “ Holy” had been omitted 
in the summary as characterized the Scrip- 
tures. 

Darlington Hoopes, of Little Falls, spoke 
of the value and importance of the Scrip- 
tures. He was glad to see that more atten- 
tion was given in our Society to the reading 
of the Scriptures, especially among the 
younger people; not that they will save us 
in themselves, but when we read the experi- 
ence of those who have gone before, and place 
ourselves in communion with them, we are 
in good company. 

In reading them we should be careful to 
do so with the interpretation of the spirit of 
truth, and not place upon them our own in- 
terpretation. 

He also urged upon Friends to shun the 
great tide of impure literature that is flood 
ing the land. 
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Isaac Hicks, referring to the term “ Holy | will find that our own happiness will be in- 


Scriptures are the same, called by any name. 
We should read the Scriptures for the good 
that we may gather from them, and: also all 
other good books that we may find. Like 
the bee, we should gather honey from every 
opening flower. 

The answer to Fourth Query indicated 
faithfulness in the maintenance of temper- 
ance principles, and a growth of the concern 
against the use of tobacco. One report no- 
tices an abatement in regard to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Mordecai Price thought Friends had ad- 
vanced in the matter of temperance. Within 
his recollection liquor was freely used in 
Friends’ families, and thought to be neces- 
sary to health and comfort. He regarded 
this improvement as a sign of progress and 
ground for encouragement. He was also 
glad to see that the reports showed such a 
lively concern upon the subject of tobacco. 

The fifth answer was as follows: “ The cir- 
cumstances of those of our members who ap- 
pear to require aid are inspected and relief 
afforded.” 

The Sixth Answer viz., “Friends gene- 
rally maintain our testimony in favor of a 
free Gospel ministry resting upon Divine 
qualifications alone,” occasioned much exer- 
cise from concerned Friends—Wm. M. Way, 
John J. Cornell, Isaac Hicks and others. 


To theSeventh Query the followingsummary 
was adopted: “Friends are careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances and 
to avoid involving themselves in business be 

ond their ability to manage; are generally 
just in their dealings and punctual in com- 
plying with their engagements. When neces- 
sary, care is extended.” 

Wm. M. Way was drawn forth in exercise 
upon the importance of our being guided by 
the limitations of this query and on the value 
of integrity and the exercise of equity and 
justice in our intercourse with our fellow-men. 
He feared some were not always as careful 
as they should be in transactions of trade. 
They like to sell at high prices and to buy at 
low prices, and to obtain labor at the lowest 
rates, without regard to its real value. 


Fourth-day Afternoon.—Soon after the open- 
ing of the meeting, Isaac Hicks asked per- 
mission to visit, in Gospel love, women’s 
meeting. Much unity being expressed there- 
with, and the present time being acceptable, 
he, accompanied by David Phillips, was set 
at liberty to make the visit as proposed. 

Daniel W. Griffin said: “ Life’s great ob- 
ject is to answer life’s great end, and if we 
employ our time in making others happy we 





“Scriptures,” said the name is nothing. The | creased.” 


He believed benefit and peace of mind 
would accrue to us if we would lay down our 
secular business and attend our little mid-week 
meetings. He had attended such meetings 
for years, when young, at the request of his 
parents, when they seemed to be entirely de- 
void of spiritual life to him, when it seemed 
a profitless habit to go and come regularly 
meeting-day, like the door upon its hinges ; 
but the time came when he felt and knew the 
benefit resulting from it; it was like bread 
cast upon the waters—gathered after many 

ays. 
The consideration of the state of the Soci- 
ety being resumed, the Eighth Query was 
taken up and answered as follows : 
“Friends bear a testimony against oaths, 
military service, clandestine trade, prize- 
goods and lotteries, and also against oppres- 
sion in its various forms.” 
Friends were counseled to be careful not 
to oppress those whom they employ and not 
to take advantage of the necessities of any 
and pay them less compensation than their 
services are worth, simply because their needs 
are pressing and they are not in a position to 
demand what custom would sanction as a just 
and equitable compensation. 
Wm. Way thought taking interest from a 
neighbor for the temporary use of money that 
we do not need for the time being is not only 
usurious but oppressive. If we can lend our 
neighbor our money without inconvenience 
to ourselves, we should do so and not charge 
him for the use of it, if he returns that which 
he has borrowed and we lose nothing by the 
transaction. 
The Ninth Query was answered in the fol- 
lowing manner : 
“Care is generally taken to deal with of- 
fenders seasonably and impartially, though 
delays sometimes occur. One report acknowl- 
edges much weakness in regard to the object 
queried after.” 
John J. Cornell said: “The restoration 
and reclamation of our members is one of 
the objects of our association, and it is also 
one of the objects of the religion of Christ. 
As men, we are liable to make mistakes. 
We may also transgress the laws of our So- 
ciety as we transgress the laws of God. To 
guard against this is one of the objects of 
associating ourselves together. 
“ Delays in dealing with offenders are some- 
times needful and necessary. 
“Our Heavenly Father, in waiting for us, 
sometimes waits long and follows us for years, 
when we hearken not to His voice.” 
He would counsel the overseers of meet- 
ings, who may think all cases should be 
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treated promptly, that there is a time and 
manner of treating each case and that no 
rule can be laid down for all cases. 

In early life he was very zealous, and 
thought all cases should be treated at once ; 
but he learned from his own experience, 
when he deviated upon one occasion, that 
delinquents are not at all times in a state of 
mind to be dealt with. We should be very 
careful in the excercise of the Discipline 
against those who may have stepped aside; 
and, above all, rule with the spirit of meek- 
ness and love. 

Daniel W. Griffin said: “ The administra- 
tion of the Discipline may be compared to 
the amputation or treatment of a limb by a 
skillful surgeon. The surgeon who is skill- 
ful is very careful not to enlarge or to ag- 
gravate the wound or to make the operation 
more painful to the patient than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Tenth Query was answered thus: 
“Care is generally taken to keep a record of 
births, deaths and membership.” 

The Eleventh Answer was as follows: “ No 
new meetings have been settled. The Pre- 
parative Meetings at Sandy Spring, Gunpow- 
der, Fairfax and Goose Creek have been 
discontinued. The mid-week meeting for 
worship at Eastland was suspended for a 
period of three months and that at Alexan- 
dria for four months during the past year. 
Alexandria Monthly Meeting has been 
changed to be held alternately at Wood 
Lawn in First month, Alexandria in Second 
month and at Washington in Third month, 
at 11 A.M., etc.” 

The statistics show a net loss in member- 
ship during the year of 7 in the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Twelfth Answer was as follows: 
“Friends are mostly careful, as far as prac- 
ticable, to place their children, for tuition, 
under the care of suitable teachers in mem- 
bership with us.” 

The Clerk explained that the discontinu- 
ance of the Preparative Meetings referred to 
in the Eleventh Answer did not indicate that 
any meetings had been laid down, but under 
the Revised Discipline those Monthly Meet- 
ings composed of only one Preparative Meet- 
ing were permitted to discontinue the holding 
of Preparative Meetings in the future, and 
several of them had availed themselves of 
this privilege. 

The joint Standing Committee on Educa- 
tion reported that they had aided a school, 
within the limits of Nottingham Quarter, the 
past year to the extent of $100, and also one 
at Fallston to a small extent. They are 
both prosperous schools and would not have 
existed without this aid. They felt the loss, 





by death, of B. Rush Roberts, one of the 
most active members of the committee. They 
hope to be able to establish a number of 
schools in the future. 

Wm. W. Moore, Thos. R. Smith and Jos. 
J. Janney were added to the committee, and 
they were encouraged to continued usefulness. 

The joint committee to nominate a Joint 
Standing Committee on Indian Affairs ysub- 
mitted a list of names which were confirmed. 

A committee was appointed from the Year- 
ly Meeting, at large, as members of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, viz.: Cyrus 8. Griest, 
William W. Moore, Jonathan K. Taylor, 
Levi K. Brown, Solomon Sheppard, William 
M. Way, William Hoge, Cyrus Blackburn, 
Richard T. Bentley, Joseph Matthews, James 
M. Walker, Robert F. Roberts. 

The Standing Committee to disburse the 
interest from the Fair Hill Educational Fund 
reported that they had aided 9 schools during 


the year with $608, and have aided 10 schol- 


ars with $439. Some of these are being edu- 


cated for teachers and will return all ora 
portion of the money advanced to them. 


There are 138 children of Friends attending 
the schools aided, under the care of Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings, the teachers of 
which are Friends. 

No money has been refunded from those 
aided during the year. 

Fifth-day Morning.—Pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the meeting convened in joint session 
to hear the reading of the minutes of the 
Representative Committee for the past year. 

The minutes having been read by the 
Clerks, the proceedings were united with and 
the meeting having separated, the regular 
order of business was resumed. 

A committee of one from each Monthly 
Meeting were reported from the Quarterly 
Meetings, under the revised Discipline, which, 
with the number previously reported from 
the meeting at large, constitute the Repre- 
sentative Committee from this meeting. 

The epistle from Indiana Yearly Meetin 
was read. Many expressions of approva 
were made, especially in the matter of tem- 
perance and the use of tobacco as referred 
to in the epistle, by William Way, Nathan 
Moore, John K. Taylor and others. The 
latter urged the meeting to take some prompt 
and official action upon the work of temper- 
ance. Referring to the epistle just read, he 
said that although the use of alcohol is a 
great curse, tobacco also does much harm in 
its’ insidious effects upon the human family. 
Physicians have traced seventy distinct dis- 
eases to the use of tobacco. 

Thomas Taylor, of Fairfax, was drawn 
forth in this cause. He said that to one 
church in our land there are four grog shops 
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and to one Minister of the Gospel there are 
eleven persons engaged in the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor. 

We must strike at the root of the evil. 
While the government legalizes the traf- 
fic and obtains eighty millions of revenue 
from it, there is no prospect of crushing out 
the evil. 

We may point to what George Fox and 
others did and spend our time in talking of 
dress and address, but there are weightier 
matters imposed upon us—living issues, that 
we cannot escape from or avoid. 

The people must be educated, before the 
evils of intemperance can be eradicated. In 
his State, Virginia, there are thousands of 
people who may be instructed by the dis- 
semination of simple truths in the form of 
tracts, etc. Indiana Yearly Meeting has ex- 
pended a large sum for tracts, leaflets, etc., 
for this purpose. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—The Committee on 
Treasurer’s Account reported it correct, and 
Edwin Blackburn, of Baltimore, was named 
for re-appointment. The report was concurred 
in. 
The committee appointed at a former ses- 
sion to collect some of the religious exercises 
of the meeting and to draft a reply to the 
epistles received at this time, reported upon 
both subjects. Their report was satisfactory 
to the meeting, and the minutes of exercises 
ordered to be printed with our proceedings. 

The proposition to print some of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference of the First-day 
School Association with the extracts was in- 
troduced and, after a lively discussion of the 
subject, the Committee on Printing was di- 
rected to publish, at their discretion, some of 
the exercises, reports, etc., etc., of the pro- 
ceedings of the First-day School Association 
at their late Conference, and to have the 
same distributed with the extracts. 

The subject of temperance, undisposed of 
at the morning session, coming up as un- 
finished business, it was decided, after a full 
discussion of the subject, to appoint a com- 
mittee, to be composed of two members from 
each Monthly Meeting, to constitute, with a 
similar appointment by women’s meeting, a 
joint standing committee, to take charge of 
this highly important,subject. 

Monthly Meetings were directed to omit no 
opportunity to labor in this righteous cause, 
and are requested to supplement the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee with a few Friends who 
are interested workers in this cause. 

The Clerks announced that the business of 
the Yearly Meeting had now been accom- 

lished. A proposition from women’s meet- 
ing was received asking that a joint session 
be held for a devotional meeting at the close 





of the business. This being united with, the 
Clerk read the closing minute, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet, if so permitted, at the 
usual time next year. 

At the joint session, held at 5.30 P. M., 
after a time of silent waiting, John J. Ccrnell 
arose and said: “The time has now nearly 
arrived when we are to separate and return 
to our homes, there to meet the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of life, its conflicts and its joys. 
We can all feel that it is a blessing that we 
have been thus gathered together. I have 
felt the full responsibility that rests upon us 
who bear our testimonies before the people. 
I have seen the void made by the hand of 
death, and have missed the voices and the 
counsel of the departed and have felt the 
influence of those noble testimonies they bore 
to the world. I have prayed for those whose 
heads are blossoming for the grave, and that. 
their sun may set in brightness. 

“T have thought as I sat here this after- 
noon that before another year shall have 
rolled around many will have been gathered 
to their long homes. In separating, I hope 
we can all say in our hearts, in sincerity, 
‘ Lord, forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’ I hope that 
everything that may tend to separate, to 
scatter, may be eradicated from every heart, 
and I ask of each to go down into the secret 
of your hearts and allow them to be searched 
as witha lighted candle. Then may your 
spirits be refreshed by the feasting we have 
had together, and when we return to our sev- 
eral meetings all that does not tend to bind 
us together will be removed. May the choicest 
blessings of Heaven rest upon you. And 
now, with a feeling of gratitude and thank- 
fulness for all the kindnesses I have received 
at your hands, I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well in the Lord.” 

Wm. M. Way said: “Let the aspiration 
of every soul be, ‘ Bless me, even me, also, O 
my Father.’” 

Nathan Moore, of Centre, said: “How 
pleasant it is for brethren and sisters to dwell 
together in unity. It is as the dew of Her- 
mon and as the dew that descendeth upon the 
mountains of Zion. It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went 
down to the skirts of his garment.” 

Daniel W. Griffin said: “Although sepa- 
rated in body, we may be close together in 
spirit. Now let us worship Almighty God a 
moment in silence.” 

After an interval of silence, the joint session 
closed, and the Yearly Meeting of 1881 be- 
came a matter of history. 





THE spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


4) 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 

It has often been related that John Bun- 
yan owed his deliverance from Bedford Gaol 
in no small degree to George Whitehead and 
other Friends, but the first link in the chain 
of events by which this was brought about 
may not be so generally known. It is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Stoughton in his Ecclesiastical 


bled by the Quakers. Touched, however, by 
the remembrance of long gone years, while a 
gracious smile played on the flexible features 
of his swarthy face, he said to Carver he 
would release six. Carver, not thinking that 
the release of six poor Quakers was equiva- 
lent to a king’s ransom, determined to ap- 
proach the royal presence again, and now he 
took with him another Friend, Thomas 
Moore. . . . Moore continued to make earn- 
est appeals to royalty on behalf of imprisoned 
Friends. In these attempts he received as- 
sistance from George Whitehead.” 

Two years later these appeals resulted in a 
full pardon being granted to 471 Quakers 
then in prison, and, through other steps, 
which need not be detailed, to several other 
religious prisoners not Quakers, including 
John Bunyan, being also released from im- 
prisonment. Our author thus concludes: 
s*,“ Our great allegorist owed his deliverance 
to the intervention of Friends, and I do not 
wonder to find that afterwards an end came 
to those unseemly controversies which had 
been waged between him and the disciples of 
George Fox.”—The (London) Friend. 




























“ After his romantic adventures at Bosco- 
bel, in 1651, Charles reached the little town 
of Brighthelmstone, and there engaged a 
fisherman to take him over to the coast of 
France. The captain and the mate alone 
were in the secret that the boat carried, not 
Cesar indeed, but the heir of England’s 
crown with all his fortunes; and when they 
reached their destination the mate conveyed 
the king ashore upon his shoulders. The 
boat in after days, when the Restoration had 
changed the destiny of the Stuarts, lay moored 
by the stairs of Whitehall, a memento of its 
royal master’s deliverance; and the captain, 
whose name was Nicholas Tattersall, after 
having enjoyed an annuity of £100 a year, 
slept with his fathers. The mate, who set the 
king on dry land, and whose name was Rich- 
ard Carver, became a member of the Society 
of Friends. When nearly twenty years had 
rolled away, this transformed mariner made 
his appearance one day in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1670, at the doors of the palace, and 
obtained admission to the king’s presence. 
Time, the rough wear and tear of a seaman’s 
life, and the assumption of a Quaker garb, 
had altered the visitor since his Majesty saw 
him last, but, with that faculty of recognition 
which is a princely instinct, he remembered 
the man at once and reminded the sailor of 
several occurrences in the vessel during his 
eventful voyage. Charles had been annoyed 
by people, who had shown him kindness in 
adversity, coming or writing to Whitehall for 
some substantial acknowledgment of obliga- 
tion, and he wondered that Carver had not 
come before to ask for assistance. In reply 
to some expression of that feeling, the aoaae 
told the king that ‘he was satisfied, in that 
he had peace and satisfaction in himself, that 
he did what he did to relieve a man in distress, 
and now he desired nothing of him but that 
he would set Friends at liberty who were 
great sufferers.’ Carver then proceeded to 
inform His Majesty that he had a paper in 
his hand containing 110 names of Quakers, 
who had been in prison above six years, and 
could be released only on Royal authority. 
Charles took the paper, and said it was a long 
list; that people of that kind, if liberated, 
would get into prison again in a month’s 
time, and that country gentlemen had com- 
plained to him of their being so much trou- 








CHANNING’S PROPHETIC WORDS. 

The last address made by William Ellery 
Channing before his death in the summer of 
1842, was in commemoration of that act of 
our mother country by which 800,000 human 
beings were restored to freedom. The closing 
words of his noble speech on this inspiring 
theme were these: 

“T began this subject in hope, and in hope 
Tend. I have turned aside to speak of the 
great stain on our country which makes us 
the by-word and scorn of the nations; but I 
do not despair. Mighty powers are at work 
in the world. Who can stay them? God’s 
word has gone forth, and ‘it cannot return to 
him void.’ A new comprehension of the Chris- 
tian spirit—a new reverence for humanity, a 
new feeling of brotherhood, and of all men’s 
relation to the common Father,—this is 
among the signs of our times. We see it; do 
we not feel it? Before this, all oppressions 
are to fall. Society, silently pervaded by this, 
is to change its aspect of universal warfare 
for peace. The power of selfishness, all- 
grasping and seemingly invincible, is to yield 
to this diviner energy. The song of angels, 
‘On earth peace,’ will not always sound as 
fiction. Oh, come, thou kingdom of heaven, 
for which we daily pray.” 





BLEssED are the ears that gladly receive 
the pulses of the Divine whisper. Blessed in- 
deed are those ears that listen, not after the 
voice that is sounding without, but for the 
truth teaching inwardly.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The writer desires to briefly refer to an ar- 
ticle in last week’s Friends’ Intelligencer on 
rebuilding Swarthmore. The article referred 
to presents one side of a question which 
requires the greatest care in decision, and 
on which different opinions are entertained 
by those interested in the College. The 
writer of this has endeavored to fully weigh 
the reasons on both sides, those for as well 
as those against the proposal of a separate 
building ; and as the reasons in favor of it 
have been so fully set forth, he deems it 

roper that a portion of those on the other 
side should be also presented for considera- 
tion. 

The establishment of two distinct family 
systems, in separate buildings, would be 
attended with an added outlay of not less 
than $60,000 in rebuilding and furnishing, 
and also with a considerable increase in the 
cost of running the institution. At present 
there is ample provision within the walls 
for three hundred students, in class-rooms, 
study-rooms, dining-room, parlors, etc., but 
with the fourth story left off—as is unani- 
mously deemed best—there is only sleeping 
room for two hundred. Remove the Pre- 
paratory School, and the two hundred stu- 
dents, which the dormitories will accommo- 
date, will not nearly fill the rooms which 
are provided for educational uses. The plan 
a of having the students of the other 

uilding use the library and museum, at- 
tend lectures, etc., in the College, will not 
work in practice; or, if so, one of the chief 
reasons adduced for separation falls to the 
ground. ; 

It must not be overlooked here that not 
many more than one-half enough College stu- 
dents can be secured to fill the College build- 
ing, therefore it would become necessary to 
place the two higher classes of the Prepar- 
atory School in the building with the Col- 
lege students, in order to use the sleeping- 
rooms already provided. After all, the sep- 
aration would not be as proposed—College 
and Preparatory — but a separation of the 
Preparatory School: the higher classes in 
one building, the lower in another. 

Certainly the most economical plan would 
seem to be to add a wing for dormitories 
to the present building, which could be done 
for $25,000, thereby giving room for three 
hundred students in all; corresponding to 
the study-rooms, ete., already provided for. 
If it is desired to enlarge the institution and 
admit a greater number of students, it should 
be remembered that Swarthmore has never 
ret been full—about two hundred and sixty 
eing the largest number in attendance at 


any one time,and that a considerable pro- 
portion of the students have not been chil- 
dren of Friends. The institution, as a Col- 
lege, already seems large enough for the wants 
of the Society, and if the size of the family 
be increased to three hundred, it would seem 
as large as can be safely and properly super- 
vised. 

That the plan proposed would involve a 
considerable increase of expense and compel 
higher rates in the College is undoubted. 
Lower rates than those now prevailing in the 
Preparatory School could not be expected 
with the increased expense of two families, 
unless a large school be organized on a cheap 
basis in everything. This would seem to be 
a separate concern from that of Swarthmore, 
which was mainly intended and is now recog- 
nized as the one institution in the Society to 
provide opportunities for higher education. 

Is it not better to continue the economical 
system of one family; to rebuild Swarth- 
more on the safe basis of restoring, with 
whatever improvements experience has sug- 
gested, that which has worked so well hereto- 
fore; and not to attempt to incorporate 
therewith another and separate concern, 
which—highly proper in itself—is not un- 
likely in practice at Swarthmore to disap- 
point its supporters and possibly to interfere 
with and impair the mission of the College? 

These views are not put forth in the spirit 
of advocacy, but submitted for the deliberate 
consideration of all interested in Swarthmore. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 26, 1881. 


Our readers will please take note that the 
store of Friends’ Book Association and the 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer are removed to 
No. 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Some articles of interest which have been 
received are excluded by the pressure of mat- 
ter this week; they will appear next week. 


(omega. — 





THE RE-BUILDING OF SWARTHMORE CoL 
LEGE.—In the present number will be found 
an article on this subject, being a reply to 
one in last week’s issue. As the first com- 
munication was admitted it seems but just to 
publish the reply, but we do not see how the 
discussion of the matter in our columns will 
assist the managers in coming to a right con- 
clusion. Their experience in the manage- 
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ment of the institution must have enabled 
them to see wherein it can be improved, and 
to judge what is best for its interests. We 
hope they will be able at the meeting of the 
Stockholders on the 6th of Twelfth month 
to present a well-digested plan which will 
meet the wants of our Society. 





PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY oF NATURAL 
Scrences.—The Annual Exhibition of the 
Biological and Microscopical Section of the 
Academy was held on the evening of the 
17th instant in the Hall of the Academy, 
Nineteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 
A large company of the friends of the insti- 
tution were in attendance, and the exhibition 
of microscopic objects was believed to be one 
of the best ever held by this body. Indeed, the 
display this year is claimed to be uneaualed 
by any other either in America or in Europe. 
One hundred and fifty microscopes were on 
the tables, and among these were some which 
were of great power and perfectness—the 
very best which human skill and patience 
has been able to construct. 

Among the objects exhibited were grasses, 
photographs, anatomical preparations, crys- 
tals of minerals, sections of wood, and minute 
living things, 

Among the specimens of microscopic work 
which had the advantage of novelty or of 
comparative novelty, was a section of oyster, 
presenting the intercellular network in the 
connective cells of the animal, by John Ryder, 
member of the Fish Commission; minute 
forms of life, by Dr. J. G. Hunt; blood- 
corpuscles of tree-frog, natural crystals of 
gold, silver and copper, by Dr. A. G. Reed; 
artificial crystals of gold and silver, by Dr. 
Hollingsworth ; a variety of fungi and opaque 
objects, by Dr. Rex, and specimens of the 
lymph spaces and nerves of the cornea, illus- 
trating nutrition and nerve supply, and the 
cause of pains and irritation of corneal ulcer. 

We are deeply in sympathy with the stu- 
dents of nature who are impelled to the pur- 
suit of physical science by their delight in 
the discovery of perfect wisdom and invaria- 
ble law as the order of creation. They are 
approaching the Creator through the reve- 
rent contemplation of His infinite works, and 


we believe that such studies have a tendency 
favorable to the growth of the religious life 
in its highest sense, though they are utterly 
antagonistic to superstition. 

The material advantages conferred upon 
mankind by microscopic examination of the 
minutia of animal and vegetable structures 
are becoming more and more manifest; for 
the microscopist makes contributions to the 
resources of the physician, the artisan, and 
the domestic economist. 

Natural Science explores the woods, the 
waters and the desert in search of the secrets 
of nature She finds man’s enemies and also 
his friends. She seeks the lurking poison 
which vitiates the springs of life—theorizes, 
questions and analyzes, till at length the 
deadly thing is unveiled before us, its anti- 
dote disclosed, and good triumphs over evil 
in the material world. The world of matter 
and the world of thought are inseparable. 
The human mind was long bound in abject 
slavery to fears born of ignorance. If the 
light of true science is brought to bear upon 
the dark corners of human experience, a thou- 
sand terrors of the past will take their flight 
forever. 





DIED. 


AMBLER.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1881, 
at Flowertown, Montgomery Co., Pa., Wil- 
liam, son of Mary R. and the late Edward 
Ambler, in his 48th year. 


CLEMENT. — On Eleventh month 10th, 
1881, at her residence, in Woodbury, N. J., 
Elizabeth C., wife of Joseph Clement, in the 
71st year of her age. 


CONROW.—On Eleventh month 7th, 1881, 
George E. B., son of Sarah D. and the late 
Joseph B. Conrow, in his 27th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HANCOCK.—At noon on Eleventh month 
12th, 1881, William P. M., son of the late Wil- 
liam’ C. and Ann M. Hancock ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HARRIS.—On Eleventh month 5th, 1881, 
at her residence, near Haddonfield, N. Pus 
Emma, wife of Elwood J. Harris, "aged 23 
years. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Eleventh month 6th, 
1881, at his residence, Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Chaikley Lippincott, in the 80th year of his 
age; a much esteemed member an , for many 
years, an elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


THORN.—On Ninth month 27th, 1881, at 
the residence of Sanford H. Weeks, Sr., Phebe, 
widow of John Thorn, in the 85th year of her 
age ; an elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 
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WEEKS.—On Ninth month 24th, 1881, at 
the residence of Sanford H. Weeks, Sr., James 
Weeks, in the 81st year of his age; an elder of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 21st inst., inclusive : 








FdeGbag Bang th 1000s .000.000000000 scccccsencccnseese $500 
BAW 0, BE MIB INE. 0055550ccececnne wocscasesensce 500 
Hudson Monthly Meeting..............s00e00 300 
SRRRO TE ARBRG vcccesene, coves cecestcvsenceneneete «00 100 
PTE TIER scccnseesvexscevsseccsscsenessneseesee 25 
“A friend of the College ’’...........s:eeeeeee 50 
NINE OMNEIRDD scpisvnckonsisnsvecheneoen seb nansbions 25 
er RIMM sine vn vecenbeeng sacenssxcvonsnenenepeoene 100 
en Ns ENED socicceceexssbsscenspsisacvasces 1,060 
SEMI WH . GORE 0-0-2-000.0cccen eevee scssesenee 1,000 
CN SS eee eee 1,000 

MOU sinciecebcbicciuseversenen:Kessexsusessnes REQOUO 

Previously reported........ ........0+ 60,920 

Total to Zist inst.........0...ccsccree $65,520 


Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
: 801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 
iniaeiliaietainess 
ContTrRIBuTIONsS to Mount Pleasant School, 
S. C., received, as follows: 





NR ER sci talicu dc ccswakuvenaneeneennees $30 00 
A ENN ccscis poncntsbesebenbustiavbinsvapsckescs 10 00 
BEMEE kup cubepsnsestetearebbeboebebendsdeekspiekebicnvinbene 10 00 
SI arian cc cibevuseseenskevinrexvcentsotscwin EE ID 
eID cncccccnsncbbebepabsckonnionbnsnconieteden 5 00 
E. B. Hilles, Wilmington......... .........06 20 00 
E. Paxson, Bucks county............00+ 2.0008 1 00 
Isaac Eyre, Pr” hpeewikbexerkesesosss 2 00 
Jane Johnson........... Sibouisbebesecsiekevciseenes 10 00 
ES ENE 5s os veceisensbhovensexeneseseenate 2 50 
Isaac Kinsey, Milton, Ind.................00 10 00 
Mary P. Kinsey, PF epeeenebpevaesiverens 5 00 
Jos. Kinsey, Cincinnati............... seulatesate 25 00 
8 abe peseenseneieen - 5 00 
BE. GARWUTOD 050005000 00ccccvcccssncccencnscssseese - 200 
SSMMAINEE BEOEMOT, IN, Tvcicessescecseccescesscvene 5 00 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 
30 N. Third street. 
Eleventh month 19th, 1881. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Tanghin Bean of Madagascar.—The | 
natural order of plants Apocynace, to which 
our common periwinkle belongs, contains 
some kinds having the deadliest characters in 
the vegetable kingdom. The common olean- 
der is a well-known illustration. The olean- 
der is the real rhododendron of ancient wri- 
ters, and probably furnished the bees with 
the deadly honey of which the great ancient | 
army is said to have partook. Interest in | 
this deadly character of the order has been 
recently revived by the receipt in England, 


in a living state, of one of its most famous re- 
presentatives (the Tanghin Bean, of Mada- 
gascar), Cerbera tanghin. A very small par- 
ticle of paste made from a bean, placed on 
the tongue. causes death in a few hours. Ac- 
cording to the missionary, Ellis, this bean has 
served many a ghastly purpose in the politi- 
cal history of Madagascar. A prevalant be- 
lief, started, of course, by interested parties, 
in the first place, is that, if a person be inno- 
cently charged with a crime, the bean is in- 
ocuous in their case. To remove an enemy, 
therefore, it is only necessary to trump up a 
charge and force them to the “ ordeal! bean,” 
as it is called. Their death, as a result, is 
evidence enough, in the face of this supersti- 
tion, that the charge was just. Some few have 
found an antidote, which causes the stomach 
to rebel and not retain the deadly dose, and 
this gives color to the popular impression 
that the seed will not kill an innocent man. 
In the persecutions of the Christians in Mad- 
|agascar the Tanghin Bean was used to the 
| great advaniage of their enemies.—ZInde- 
pendent. 


| Snake Fascination Catherine C. Hopley 
| suggests in “ Land and Water” a new theory 
of the so-called fascination of birds by snakes. 
It is that the bird mistakes the snake’s tongue, 
which the animal keeps in constant motion, 
| while it otherwise remains perfectly still, for 
|a lively worm, and gazes at it with the ex- 
| pectation of making food of it. The idea was 
suggested by observations at the Zodlogical 
gardens, where the birds were frequently seen 
watching the tongues of the snakes. 


oe 





From The Friend. 
A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF PENNSBURY IN BUCKS 
COUNTY, PENNA., BY G. W. B., 1881. 

Pennsbury was the name bestowed upon 
William Penn’s favorite American mansion 
and its near surroundings; the location was 
in Penn’s Manor, near the Delaware river, 
and near the southeastern extremity of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. It was a place which 
attracted much attention in its early history, 
and is yet a locality around which clusters 
much historic interest—religious, political, 
judicial, social, domestic. The spacious man- 
sion itself was a prodigy of the times, and the 
illustrious family which occupied it the centre 
of great attraction. The founder of a new 
and untried system of government there spent 
some of his happier hours, relaxing at times 
from the severe duties of his position, and in 
the enclosure of the family circle partaking 
of the more quiet enjoyments of life; but these 
hours of recreation, doubtless, were mingled 
with seasons of thoughtful, and sometimes 
painful, solicitude, under the weight of the 
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great trust that had been committed to his | 
care and the heavy responsibilities he had 
accepted and assumed; yet he pursued his 
way amid the sunshine and the clouds which 
sometimes surrounded him with unwavering 
trust in the triumph of his humane, liberal, 
just and Christian policy. The infant gov- | 
ernment of Pennsylvania received no incon- 
siderable portion of its nursing at Pennsbury. | 

Penn’s Manor, as originally laid out by 

Markham, contained 8,431 acres, the land 
partly alluvial and principally covered with 
forest. The boundaries were somewhat | 
irregular, but they bordered for several miles | 
on the river Delaware, and extended several 
miles inland; they also bordered on several 
tracts of land taken up by earlier settlers 
under che jurisdiction of the Governor of New 
York, and never belonged to the Penn estate. | 
About three miles intervenes, in a northerly 
direction, between Bristol, Pa., and the near- 
est point in the original Manor boundary. 
_ That portion of the domain lying between 
Governor’s Creek and Welcome Creek, con- 
taining the site of the original mansion and 
its surrounding improvements, has been re- 
presented, and with a degree of plausibility, | 
as a noble island, an ancient Indian royalty, 
with affluents from the river bending several 
times around it, chosen by chieftains nur- 
tured in aboriginal warfare, as a position 
possessing many advantages for defence 
against their enemies, and while in their | 
possession bearing the name of Sepassin. 
There is a portion of Penn’s Manor, formerly | 
occupied by beds of creeks and affluents from | 
and to the river, which is now cultivated 
land, and this circumstance may in a degree 
account for the changed appearance of the 
surface and surroundings. Pennsbury is not 
now upon an island. 

Upon the chosen situation the agents of 
William Penn commenced building a habi- 
tation suitable for the governor of a great 
province, even before his first arrival in the 
country. It was errected in 1682-3, and | 
with the improvements, some of which were 
perhaps added at a later date, cost £5,000, 
which was estimated in those days as a large 
sum of money. The mansion was 60 feet in 
length, 40 in breadth, and two stories high, 
built of bricks and covered with tiles. There 
was a large reservoir for water on top of the 
house, constructed of lead, and to the leakage 
from it was partly ascribed the premature de- 
cay of the building. It has also been said 
that much of the lead was pillaged at the 
time of the Revolutionary War for the pur- | 
pose of moulding bullets. Judging from 
relics found upon the premises, at least some | 
of the window sash were likewise of lead. 
The out-houses, including a kitchen and lar- 








der, a wash-house, a house for brewing and 
baking, and a stable for twelve horses, were 
all buildings one and a half stories high, and 
are said to have been so disposed as to pro- 
duce an effect agreeable and picturesque. The 
large wooden brew-house was more secluded : 
after this historic building, which has at- 
tracted so much curiosity and been visited by 


| so many people, was not needed or made use 


of for the special purpose of brewing, it was 
utilized as a farm-house for many successive 
years; but it has now disappeared except the 
foundations, which are still visible. 

The point has been somewhat controverted, 
but it is generally believed that the mansion 
faced the Delaware. Its appearance has been 
represented as stately, and that the upper 
windows commanded a magnificent view of 
the river and of the opposite shores of New ‘ 
Jersey. The entrance was by stone steps 
leading to a handsome porch, on the oaken 
capitals of which were displayed carvings of 
vines and clusters of grapes, imported by the 
Proprietor from England. The porch opened 
into a spacious hall extending nearly the 


| whole length of the house, whidh was used 


upon public occasions, for the meeting of the 
council, for the accommodation of strangers 
and distinguished guests, for collective inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, and probably 
for courts and religious meetings, which, it is 
asserted, were held at the mansion. On the 
first floor there was also a small hall and 
three parlors, all wainscoted with English 
oak, and communicating by folding doors. 
From information obtained through the in- 
strumentality of John Penn, the great hall is 
represented as containing, among other arti- 
cles of furniture, one long table, a supply of 
pewter plates and dishes, and six vessels 
for holding water or beer. It is probable 
that this hall was also occupied upon various 
public occasions for the festive entertainment 
of William Penn’s numerous guests, among 
whom the Indians are said to have been the 
most frequent partakers of his hospitality. 


| Information through the same channel, giv- 


ing a descriptive account of the varied furni- 
ture distributed through the three parlors 
and little hall, described a great leather chair 
in one of the apartments; this was probably 


| used by the Governor upon important public 


occasions. The same source of information 
describes the four chambers as being well 
supplied with beds, bedding, chairs, tables, 
etc. In one of them the bed-curtains were of 


'satin; in another, of camlet; in another, of 


striped linen. The chambers in the garret 
were furnished with four beds. We also 
gather from the same authority that upon the 
broad walk or avenue, lined and shaded with 
poplars, extending from the mansion to the 
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river brink, and descending by a flight of 
stone steps from the upper to the lower ter- 
race, on one occasion the tables were spread 
for the festive entertainment of a large num- 
ber of Indian guests, and among the viands 
prepared were one hundred turkeys, besides 
venison and other meats. 


The mansion stood upon a gentle elevation, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens, lawns, 
shrubberies and flower-beds, to which the 
most beautiful wild flowers found in the coun- 
try, native and procurable, were transplanted. 
The Proprietor has been represented as being 
extremely fond of a suitable country house 
with extensive gardens, and that he spared 
neither care nor money in order to make 
Pennsbury prominently attractive as a resi- 
dence. He imported skillful gardeners, both 
from England and from Scotland. The gar- 
dens themselves were a marvel in the colony 
for their extensiveness, for their beauty, for 
their attractiveness of location and for the 
skill manifested in their management; vari- 
ous kinds of trees, shrubs, seeds and roots 
were imported from England, among them 
walnut and fruit trees. The adjacent woods 
were laid out in walks and drives at the time 
of the Governor’s first visit to the country, 
and he afterward in several of his letters re- 
quired the preservation of the trees. There 
were also more distant vistas, opening pros- 
pects down the Delaware, and upward toward 
the falls. 


The Governor, both on his first and second 
visits to Pennsylvania, imported valuable 
horses. The family had a large traveling 
coach at its disposal, but owing to the fre- 
quent badness of the roads it was not very 
often called into service: a calash was a more 
frequent accommodation. Hannah and Le- 
titia, the wife and daughter of William Penn, 
rode in a sedan chair when they went a shop- 
ping in the city or visited their female friends 
in the neighborhood; and, judging from the 
circumstances that several side-saddles and 
pillions were found in the mansion after the 
family had left America, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the women to some extent prac- 
tised horseback riding. The Governor him- 
self frequently rode around the country on 
horseback, but he generally traveled between 
Pennsbury and Philadelphia in his barge, to 
which he was very partial, manifesting pecu- 
liar interest in it; it was of considerable di- 
mensions, furnished with a mast and six oars. 


In a letter to his steward he says: “ But above | 


all dead things, my barge. I hope nobody 
uses it on any account, and that she is kept 
in a dry-dock, or at least covered from the 
weather.” 

(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE WORK. 

At the Teachers’ Institute, held in West 
Chester the first week of this month, a paper 
prepared and forwarded by the Temperance 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting 
was read by Job H. Jackson. It was ad- 
dressed “To the Directors of Public Schools, 
the County Superintendent and Teachers,” 
then convened, on behalf of the committee, 
and was an earnest appeal for the introduc- 
‘tion into the public schools of the State as 
branches of study lessons on hygiene and on 
alcoholic and narcotic stimulants. It was 
claimed that the future welfare and_pros- 
perity of the State demand for the youth, who 
are soon to become active participants in the 
affairs of government, a clear understanding 
‘upon these vital questions. ‘The essay says, 
truly: “The laws of health, being obeyed, 
tend to sound morality,” and they should not 
be crowded out or thought to have no place 
in the teaching of the school-room. The 
scholars need to “ be fortified at the very out- 
set in life against the prevailing vices ” with 
which they will have to contend. There are 
a variety of publications well calculated to 
assist the teacher in this much needed field of 
labor, some of which are enumerated. 

I hope you will find a place for the follow- 
ing extract from the address. It may help 
others to see this question in a different light 
from that in which they are accustomed to 
view it. We can hardly doubt the need that 
exists for something to be done to arrest the 
wide-spread evil that so afflicts our civiliza- 
tion. : 

“Tt is a general understanding, we believe, 
that the prevalent indulgence in the use of 
alcoholic beverages of the various names and 
compositions may justly be regarded as the 
parent vice in this age, in this and probably 
in all countries. The vast total of human 
misery, crime and burden of expense has be- 
come more fully known everywhere by modern 
statistics, carefully prepared; their credibil- 
ity shockingly attested by every visitation to 
our crowded almshouses, jails, penitentaries, 
insane asylums, etc. Of the pitiable inmates 
of these institutions 70 to 80 per centum trace 

their present condition to indulgence in strong 
drink—a temptation still licensed by the peo- 
ple of this State. After what has now been 
ascertained by repeated and thorough scien- 
tific investigations, showing definitely that 
the use of alcoholic beverages is totally for- 
bidden, from their poisonous character and 
action on the human system, by physical laws 


| resting on Divine sanction, can an intelligent, 
properly educated people excuse themselves 
in continuing to legalize and thus perpetuate 
| this temptation and fountain of evil? 

“Dr. Willard Parker, prominent in the 
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medical fraternity in the city of New York 
these 40 or 50 years,in a Preface to the 
Cautour Lectures in 1876, makes this state- 
ment, based on his long and wide observa- 
tions: ‘Alcohol has no place in the healthy 
system, but is an irritant poison, producing 
a diseased condition of body and mind. Statis- 
tics show that 10 per centum of the annual num- 
ber of deaths in this country are due to alco- 
hol; that fully 35 per cent. of our insane are 
so either directly or indirectly from its use, and 
that 75 to 90 per cent. of our penal and pau- 
per institutions owe their condition to its influ- 
ence. Besides this, we find that 45 per cent. 
of the inmates of our asylums for idiots are 
the offspring of parents addicted to drink. 
Destroying, as its use does, the will, the 
judgment and the moral sense, may we not 
with propriety consider it a cause of that low 
state of public and private integrity which 
permits, even in our midst, the formation of 
these shameful combinations known as rings?’ 

“ Now, the question meets us, How can this 
destruction of lives valuable to the State in 
their productiveness (and to themselves as 
immortals) be arrested and a better condition 
of things brought about, so that the burden 
of taxation be lightened, taxation of which 
the greater proportion goes to support our 
drinking classes and their offspring? Let 
public intelligence and public morals be so 
educated that the cause of things shall be ap- 
preciated, and so appreciated that they shall 
insist on laying the axe at the root of the 
tree instead of lopping off the branches, by 
preventing a traffic in alcohol instead 
of punishing the unfortunate victims of its 
use. In Pennsylvania, in the year 1867, for 
every fourteen dollars received from license 
fees the State expended $100 in the support 
of the victims of alcohol. On principles of 
ee economy, is this sound legislation ? 

f the habitual use of distilled liquors (also of 
fermented drinks) increases within the open- 
ing century as it has during the one just end- 
ing how sad the outlook! ‘I can discern,’ 
says the venerable Willard Parker, ‘ noth- 
ing in the future but a wreck of national 
honor and the sinking to a lower standard of 
civilization and morality, unless public senti- 
ment in this regard be changed. As a means 
to this end, let me again express the hope 
that these six Cautour Lectures (published 
in a pamphlet, costing 10 cents) may be care- 
fully read in every house in the land.’ 

“In giving at some length the views of 
this worthy man, we fully endorse his con- 
clusion that educational means and effort are 
in demand to change public sentiment. In 
view of the great deficiency in home train- 
ing there must be admitted to exist urgent 
necessity that associate effort and means 
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through the school-room be made practically 
effective to supply, as fully as may be, the 
abounding shortcomings of many parents as 
to the healthful and intelligent training, 
physical and moral, of their offspring. Te 
rear a generation intelligently self-govern- 
ing will undoubtedly prove a sure means of 
securing improved and wholesome laws. 
Then, whether earlier or not, the license law 
perpetuating the liquor traffic will, as it must 
be, done away. With so worthy an object 
before us, Why should we not cheerfully give 
appropriate place and time to instruct in the 
foundation principles on which the cause of 
total abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
drink and narcotic poisons is based? We 
suggest such a course as being the dictate of 
sound judgment in the management of all 
grades of schools; and, by adopting it gen- 
erally and promptly, may not a telling service 
be rendered every pupil thus instructed and 
the foundation broadened for an advance in 
the general welfare of society and its eleva- 
tion toa higher plane in civilization ? Amidst 
the attainments of former generations what 
now retards progress, impairs physical and 
mental health so extensively, and clogs moral 
and religious advancement so blightingly, as 
does this prevalent use of alcoholic bever- 
ages? And, unless the educational province 
of labor shall be more decidedly enlisted in 
supplying the needed instruction for the safety 
of the rising generation, this monster vice, 
hereditarily upon us, is likely still to be per- 
petuated—grossly inexcusable, as it has be- 
come by the attainments of science, that the 
traffic should continue by sanction of license 
endorsements. 

“May not this question, thus imperfectly 
introduced before this intelligent body of 
school officials and teachers, be duly con- 
sidered? By what other studies or depart- 
ment of instruction can our teachers render 
so intrisically valuable a service towards the 
betterment of humanity as by instructing 
all classes of pupils in the foundation princi- 
ples upon which the cause of total abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic drinks (and the 
same excludes narcotics) rests? And, while 
we should remain vigilant to secure outward 
restraints of law to suppress temptation, we 
deem it a duty to strive so to instruct the 
coming citizen as to fit him for self-govern- 
ment, be the laws good or bad. A sound 
mind with a healthy body is the richest home 
capital; and the care of this treasure de- 
mands to be practically taught as an essen- 
tial portion of every education, whether 
liberal or meagre.” 

cucpelinitinneeenns 

THRouGH obedience we may secure unin- 

terrupted peace even amid many trials. 
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AN AUTUMN PSALM. 
BY DINAH MARIA MULOCH CRAIK. 


‘He that goeth forth weeping, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.”’ 


No shadow o’er the silver sea, 
That as in slumber heaves, 

No cloud on the September sky, 
No blight on any leaves, 

As the reaper comes rejoicing 
Bringing in his sheaves. 


Long, long and late the Spring delayed, 
And Summer, dank with rain, 

Hung trembling o’er her sunless fruit 
And her unripened grain, 

And like a weary, hopeless life, 
Sobbed herself out in pain. 


So the year laid her child to sleep, 
Her beauty half expressed ; 

Then slowly, slowly cleared the skies 
And smoothed these seas to rest, 

And raised the fields of yellowing corn 
O’er Summer's buried breast, 


Till Autumn counterfeited Spring 
With such a flush of flowers, 

His fiery-tinctured garlands more 
Than mocked the April bowers, 

And airs as sweet as airs of June 
Brought on the twilight hours. 


O, holy twilight, tender calm! 
O, star above the sea! 

O, golden harvest gathered in 
With late solemnity, 

And thankful joys for gifts nigh lost 
Which yet so plenteous be. 


Although the rain-cloud wraps the hill, 
And suddenly swoop the leaves, 

And the year nears his sacred end, 
No eye weeps, no heart grieves : 

For the reaper came rejoicing, 
Bringing in his sheaves. 





A SILENT MEETING. 


The following lines were penned by a 
young woman, aged 16, on returning from a 
silent meeting. 


Not a single word was uttered— 
All was silent, all was still, 

Yet the Spirit of Jehovah 
Seemeth every heart to fill. 


Each engaged in deep devotion 
Felt a hallowed presence there, 

Causing many a heart to utter 
Words of silent, fervent prayer. 


All was calm, ’twas holy quiet— 
In God’s wondrous love for all, 

He doth speak when all is silent, 
Giving each a tender call. 


Oh, that we would heed the message 
Of the monitor within— 

Listen to its gentle chidings 
As it warns from future sin. 


Then I felt that there are many 
Unto whom is shown the way, 
Who would seek to crush the impulse 
Till a more convenient day. 


There are others who would struggle, 
Who would gladly bear the shame, 
Counting it but joy to suffer 
For the Saviour’s mighty name ; 


That they might exalt the standard 
Of their God’s redeeming love, 

That they might be counted worthy 
Of the realms of bliss above. 


Then I thought, O! that my Father 
Would assist me to be one, 

Who shall know a crown is waiting 
When his work on earth is done. 





THE BALTIMORE WATER SUPPLY. 


J.C., special correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, of this city, gives a brief and inter- 
esting account of the great works by means 
of which Baltimore is furnished so abundant- 
ly with pure water that her homes will not 
for generations be restricted in the free use 
of the life-giving and cleansing element. 

“To Philadelphians the Gunpowder river 
is chiefly known as a broad estuary of Chesa- 
peake bay, which is crossed by the Baltimore 
railroad on a long trestle bridge, and to the 
banks of which our sportsmen occasionally 
go to shoot ducks, and come back usually 
with bad colds, but sometimes without game. 
This broad estuary is the mouth of a river 
that has a flow of water generally exceeding 
that of the Schuylkill, and which comes 
down from its source in Pennsylvania and 
through northern Maryland, winding among 
the hills and finally falls into the Chesapeake. 
In one of these bends, where it passes through 
a lengthened and beautiful gorge, it comes 
within about eight miles of Baltimore, and 
here it is dammed into a lake, and the new 
tunnel taps it and carries the water for seven 
miles to the edge of the city. This dam, 
which makes a lake of five miles length, has 
been surrounded by a road, with pretty white 
stone bridges crossing all the tributary 
streams, and here in the magnificent winding 
gorge, rich in autumnal foliage when we saw 
it, Baltimore has the elements necessary to 
form one of the finest park drives in the 
world. This is Loch Raven, so called from 
a mass of dark rock known as the ‘ Raven 
Rock,’ that juts out into the lake near its 
upper end. The gate-house, where the tunnel 
head taps the lake, is a beautiful white stone 
structure, and the dam, 1,000 feet wide and 
20 feet high, also of white stone, over which 
a stream of ten millions of gallons of pure 
foaming water was running every hour when 
we looked at it, made, as it glistened in the 
sunlight, one of the finest cascades within 
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$ reach of Philadelphia. The copious character 
of the Gunpowder supply is shown by the 
fact that at least two hundred millions of 
gallons were thus running away per day, 
although the tunnel at the time was tapping 
the supply for twenty millions daily, and this 
stream, not one-eighth the capacity of the 
tunnel, was rushing through the subterranean 
passages of the gate-house far below us. 

“ These Gunpowder works alone can give 
Baltimore the large daily supply of 165,000,- 
000 of gallons, or nearly as much as the daily 
supply of New York and Philadelphia com- 
bined. The tunnel, seven miles long, which 
brings the water to Lake Montebello, near 
the city, is twelve feet in diameter, and is 
bored through hard blue gneiss and lime- 
stone. It was five years in construction, and 
all the work was done by drifting. From 
Loch Raven, on the Gunpowder river, it runs 
in a straight line to Montebello. The surface 
at Loch Raven is 170 feet above tide water; 
and the lake, which covers 252 acres, has 
510,000,000 gallons capacity, the water being 
about twenty feet deep. The tunnel has a 
fall of one foot in the mile, and is bored at 
a depth below the undulating surface of the 
ground varying from 65 to 360 feet. Two 
miles of it are arched with brick and five 
miles are bored through the solid rock. The 
capacity of discharge is 170,000,000 of gal- 
lons in the twenty-four hours. In construct- 
ing the tunnel, openings have been left for 
the discharge of all springs passed on the 
way, and the amount of water thus obtained 
is very large. The tunnel cost $1,779,610, 
and the entire improvements connected with 
the new works about $4,091,000, although 
the new subsiding reservoir near the city, 
Lake Clifton, is not yet completed. The Gun- 
powder works have the additional interest 
that they were completed within the original 
estimates, a most unusual thing in American 
public works. 

Lake Montebello, the receiving reservoir, 
where the tunnel empties, covers 60 acres, 
and has 500 millions of gallons capacity, the 
elevation of the surface being 163 feet above 
tidewater. It is formed in a natural ravine, 
by embankments across the upper and lower 
end. Here is located the only compound 
gate-house in the country, where, in one little 
white stone building, with a pretty hexago- 
nal pyramid roof, the entire water supply is 
controlled, and the most admirable skill is 
shown in water engineering. From this house 
the supply is sent to the lower end of the 
lake, while it is drawn out for use through 
the house from the upper end, thus creating 
a circulation through the body of the lake. 
From Montebello another tunnel of a mile 
length takes the water to Lake Clifton, as 
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yet incomplete, the object being to use this 
lake as an additional storage and subsiding 
reservoir. This lake will cover thirty acres 
and have 265,000,000 of gallons capacity, its 
surface also being 163 feet above tidewater. 
Thence, through another gate-house, the wa- 
ters go to the city, the gate-chambers being 
pierced for six forty-inch mains, two of which 
only are yet in use, the others being reserved 
for future growth of the city. The Baltimore 
water works, new and old, have cost about 
$9,000,000. The older works, which get their 
supply from Jones’ Falls, occupy the higher 
ground of the beautiful Druid Hill Park, 
with their reservoirs, which, with Lake Ro- 
land outside the city, have nearly 950 millions 
of gallons capacity. The new reservoirs above 
described will be added to this, so that in all 
of them there can be stored 2,200 millions 
of gallons.. The town does not now require 
much more than 20 millions daily, so that 
when these figures are compared, it will be 
seen that no other American city has any such 
artificial storage facilities or copious daily 
supply, and it is doubtful if anything like it 
exists for any city in the world. 

“ Robert K. Martin was the constructor of 
all these works and is the Chief Engineer 
that has them now in charge. The advan- 
tages of a supply by gravity are shown by 
the cheapness of cost of water, manufacturers 
being supplied at the low cost of eight cents 
per 1,000 gallons where water meters are used. 
To reach the more elevated parts of the city 
about seven millions of gallons have to be 
pumped into the ‘ High Service Reservoir’ at 
Druid Hill Park, but, with a head of water 
163 feet above tide, Baltimore, no matter 
how she spreads, can always secure the 
greater part of her supply by gravity. The 
new Gunpowder works may well be regard- 
ed by our hospitable neighbors as one of the 
most enduring monuments of the Monument- 
al City.” 

Amone the best men are diversities of 
opinions, which are no more, in true reason, 
to breed hatred than one that loves black 
should be angry with him that is clothed in 
white; for thoughts are the very apparel of 
the mind.—Sir. Philip Sidney. 








ITEMS. 
THE British steamer Cascapedia arrived at 


San Francisco on the 14th inst. from Hong 
Kong, with 482 Chinese immigrants. 





Tur Mikado of Japan has issued a procla- 
mation giving notice of the establishment, in 
1890, of a constitution, with a Representative 
Assembly. 


RoBeERT LINCOLN, Secretary of War, has 
prohibited the use of tobacco at West Point. 
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It is stated that four-fifths of the students are 
addicted to its use. 


- DIPHTHERIA, scarlet fever and small pox 
are devastating the centre and south of Rus- 
sia. The severity of the diseases exceeds any- 
thing before known. 


Pror. NORDENSKJOLD is going to Russia, 
where the government wishes to consult him 
on the best method of opening North Siberia 
to European navigation. 


On the 16th inst. a severe shock of earth- 
quake was felt at noon at San Jose, California. 
The oscillations were from north to south; a 
heavy rain-storm prevailed at the time. 


THE Freshman class at the University of 
Pennsylvania has 101 members; it had about 
85 last year. The Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy opens its first term with a class 
of eight members. 


A DESPATCH from Rome to the London 
Times says: ‘‘ The instruments in the Roman 
Observatory gave distinct indications that the 
earthquake in Sicily on the 16th inst. was per- 
ceptible in Rome at the same time.”’ 


DURING the season just closed 7 vessels and 
43 lives were lost in the Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, fisheries. From the same port 2 schoon- 
ers, engaged in the foreign and coasting trade 
were lost, with seven lives, making a total of 
9 vessels and 50 lives. 


Two hundred and fifty persecuted Jews 
from Southern Russia arrived at New York 
on the 17th inst. by the steamer Helvetia, 
making a total of these exiles to date of 2,600. 
It is stated that 10,000 more will arrive during 
the winter. Hebrew colonies are to be formed 
in Louisiana and Virginia. 

On the night of the 15th instant Profes- 
sor Swift, of the Warner Observatory, at 
Rochester, N. Y., discovered a faint comet, 
the seventh of the present year. Itisin the 
constellation Cassiopeia, and has a right as- 
cension of about 1 hour 50 minutes, declina- 
tion north 71°, with a motion slowly west- 
ward. No tail is visible, but there is a slight 
central condensation. It is nearly round, and 
its diameter is estimated at 4 minutes. 


THE CALIFORNIA RAISIN Crop. — The 
Rivers de Press, of San Bernardino county, 
Cal., says that the raisin crop of that State 
this year will aggregate more than 150,000 
boxes. In 1878 the reports of the assessors did 
not mention that any such industry existed. 
Perhaps it did not, then; but in three years it 
has reached an annual production of half a 
million dollars’ worth, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. An interesting circumstance connected 
with it is that all of this year’s crop was raised 
on about 1,400 acres, while it is said that to 
produce a crop of wheat of equal value 15,000 
acres would be required. 


THE Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington has issued a report showing the condi- 
tion of the cotton, wheat and corn crops on 
November ist. The returns from the ten 


principal cotton-growing States give an indi- 
cated yield per acre considerably less than 
last year. There is a decrease from last year’s 
wheat crop of about one hundred million 
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bushels. ‘The quality of the crop is, however, 
reported to be good. There is also a decrease 
of about twenty-five per cent. in the corn 
crop. The principal cause of the falling off in 
these crops is said to be the prolonged droughts 
followed by excessive rains. 


HEALTH OFFICER TOWNSEND, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has submitted his annual 
report upon the operations of the Health De- 
partment for the year ending June 30th. He 
says that the prominence and sensational col- 
oring given to everything coming from the 
National Capital during the recent exciting 
period gave undue prominence to the question 
of Washington malaria, and did gross injust- 
ice to the healthfulness of the climate. He 
publishes a comparative statement showin 
that Washington stood fifth in the annua 
death rate of the cities of the United States 
from zymotic diseases during the period when 
so much criticism was advanced about Wash- 
ington malaria. 





NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Race above Fifteenth street, 
on Third-day, Twelfth month 6th, 1881, at 3 
o'clock P.M. 

Gro. W. HANCOCK, ini 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, \ Clerks. 
Fortieth st. and Lancaster ave. 





Hudson Monthly Meeting of Men and Wo- 
men Friends held at Ghent the 24th of Tenth 
month, 1881. 

Our meeting having on hand a school fund 
amounting to Three Hundred Dollars, ($300) 
it was proposed, in view of the loss sustained 
by the burning of Swarthmore College, that 
the same be donated to the institution for its 
benefit in rebuilding, which being united 
with, William W. Angell and George G. 
Macy are appointed to forward the same to 
Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of Finance Com- 
mittee. 

By direction and on behalf of the meeting, 

GEORGE G. Macy, Stenhe 
SARAH A. Macy. \ vada 


The Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting propose holding a Con- 
ference with the teachers and School Com- 
mittees of Friends’ schools on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 10th, 1881, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock and holding about three hours, with 
a short intermission. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

Ist. What are the advantages of graded 
schools, and how far is rigid classification de- 
sirable for the best results in teaching ? 

2d. Is it not the tendency of the present 
school system to give the pupils too great a 
number of studies? If so, what is the rem- 
edy, and how is it to be made effective? 

3d. What are the advantages of teaching 
composition, the present methods, and what 
improvements are suggested ? 

All interested are invited to attend. 

On behalf of the committee, 

Wma. WADE Griscom. Clerk 
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